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\ \ 7E have been long alarmed (I hope 
| we are now tired) with terrible 
| repreſentations of men in power; 
their evil defigns and miſtakes, their cor- 
ruptions af home, their blunders abroad 
and public Liberty, which is now ſtronger 
than ever it was in any country or age; 
has been lamented; as almoſt expiring, 
The miniſters have been abuſed for every 
good action which they did or attempted, 
and even for bad actions which they nei- 
ther attempted nor intended. 

Such univerſal condemnation was ſuch 
an evident mark of ill-will and partiality, 
as could not eſcape our notice and cen- 
ſure. It was as little artful as it was de- 
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cent or true. A cunning calumniator will 
allow ſome good qualities in the object he 
abuſes, on purpoſe to be believed when 
he charges him with bad qualities. But 
to condemn in the lump, to make men 
hideous and wicked without allay, will 
ever and juſtly paſs for reviling; and a 
reviler, when he is known to be ſuch, 
foregoes the ſucceſs of his trade : and it 
will then be ſeen that injuſtice and miſre- 
preſentation are not Patriotiſm. | 
It could not but raiſe our indignation to 
be told that we were ſlaves, whilſt we could 
not but feel ourſelves in poſſeſſion of the 
higheſt liberty that ever people enjoyed. 
It could not but raiſe our laughter, to 
hear thoſe miniſters repreſented as fools 
and blunderers, who were continually de- 
feating all the efforts of ſuch as ſo repre- 
ſent them. It could not but move our 
contempt to ſee the government decried 
as impotent and hobbling, by ſome, who, 
though very able men, could not, in one 
inſtance, ſhake or change that ſame weak 
government, which according to them was 
tumbling of itfelf. | 
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They could not pretend that they had 
not fair play, and full room to exert all 
their forces ; the preſs was open, their 
tongues were free, and freely they uſed 
both. They might rail as loud as they 
pleaſed, inveigh without controul ; nor 
did they at all ſpare or bury ſuch valuable 
talents. Now what advances have theſe 
dreadful aſſailants made? what advan- 
tages have they gained againſt a miniſtry 
ſo powerfully attacked, ſo tottering, and fo 
decried? | 

All diſcerning men know how natural 
it is, at leaſt how common, for. men out of 


place to rail at thoſe who are in. But if 


the people be well governed, it becomes 
them to ſupport and wiſh well to ſuch as 
ſo govern them. Can they recollect that 
ever they were better when others were 
in place, even thoſe who are now out? 
Had they then more eaſe, fewer taxes, or 
greater liberty? Some who would make 
them ſick of their preſent happy condi- 
tion, were their governors when their con- 
dition was not better, yet thought their 
condition very good till they were out ; 
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and then, as their own was altered, fo 
they ſeemed to think chat of the people. 
If the poſleflion of place influences 
men, does not want of place influence 
them as much ? But this tryth, ſo glar- 


ingly evident, is never owned by thoſe 


in whom 1 it molt evidently appears. Places, 
all places, as ſoon as they go out of them, 
become preſently, in their Nile, danger- 
ous, infectious, and even criminal. Yet 
the moment before, whilſt they themſelves 
were in place, they never once mentioned 
places in that ſtyle ; nar do they ever con- 
feſs, that when they were in place their 
places had any undue influences upon 
| them, though it is what they baldly charge 

upon all that remain in place, or come 
into their places. 

Is not this apparent mockery and par- 
tiality? Is it not paſſionate and partial 
judgment? Is it not pronouncing the very 
ſame thing to be guilt in others which in 
themſelves was -1nnocence; and deter- 
mining guilt and innocence not from the 
nature of things, but from the names and 


perſons c of men? By what rule do they 
judge 
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judge of others? And did they find them- 
ſelves corrupted by place and preferment? 
If they did not, why may not others be as 
uacorrupt as they? And is it not notori- 
ouſly ſelfiſh, as well as uncharitable, thus 

to ſet themſelves above all other men ? 
Places and penſions are an old cry. Can 
there be any government without places ? 
And one of the greateſt malecontents and 
profeſſed patriots during the reign of king 
William had a conſtant and annual pen- 
ſion, whilſt he was loudly railing, at pen- 
ſions and corruption, Many who then 
railed moſt againſt penſions at home, were 
ſhrewdly ſuſpected of receiving penſions 
from abroad. Such a profuſion of louidores 
was ſeen in England (no other ways to be 
accounted for than by remittances to 
the French ambaſſador here, for carrying 
on the deſigns of France amongſt us) that 
a million of guineas were coined out of 

them in ſo ſmall a ſpace as fix months, 
Many people think that there is an in- 
herent virtue in oppoſition, ' nay, a ſort of 
divinity in it, and are apt to treat ſuch as 
are violent in it as ſomething more than 
| men, 
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men, without ever diſtinguiſhing between 
oppoſition to unjuſt meaſures, and oppo- 
fition to juſt as well as unjuſt. Can there 
be a more unjuſt thing than oppoſing 
meaſures neceſſary to the ſupport and be- 
ing of a ſtate? And is not ſuch oppoſi- 
tion deſtructive of patriotiſm ? 

It is ridiculous as well as dangerous to 
eſtimate the virtues of men by their vi- 
gour or eagerneſs i in oppoſing a miniſtry. 
The beft miniſters have been often oppoſed 
by the worſt men; even bad miniſters have 
been oppoſed by men as bad as them- 
felves ; and the worſt men have always 
cloathed their oppoſition with the cloak 
of public good, with tenderneſs and 
compaſſion to the people, and a zeal for 
relieving them, by aboliſhing taxes, and 
for ſecuring and increaſing their privileges, 
But ambition, which rarely owns its true 
name, generally chuſes that of pa- 
triotiſi. 

Famous is the ſtory in Philip de Co- 
mines of the War of the Public Good, un- 
dertaken by the great men of France, 
avowedly for reſcuing their country from 
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the oppreſſion of Lewis the Eleventh, a 
prince who by his tyranny gave ſufficient 
provocation to ſuch a war, but had like- 
wiſe addreſs enough to ward it off, not by 
leflening public burthens, not. by reliev- 
ing the people, not by removing grievances, 
or. aboliſhing taxes, but by gratiſying the 
great men (the patriots of that time) with 
great places and penſions ; and theſe great 
men and patriots were not aſhamed, after 
all their buſtle, all their boaſted difinter- 
eſtedneſs and public ſpirit, to leave the 
poor people (who had idolized them) to 
groan under the rod of that fell tyrant. 
John duke of Burgundy, that bloody 
man, who committed ſo many ravages and 
murders in France, who butchered the 
firſt prince of the blood, and was the au- 
thor of ſo much public confuſion and de- 


ſolation, ſet out with a pretence of zeal 


againſt taxes. That pretence gained him 
high popularity; that popularity enabled 
him to tuin France, which for many years 
he made a ſcene of blood and miſery. It 
is needleſs to add, that though the pub- 
lic good, patriotiſm, filled his mouth, 

yet 
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were, but cannot recollect that ever they 
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Haming ambition, and revenge againſt the 
duke of Orleans for perſonal indignaties. 
When the multitude are once gained 


and inflamed by any chief, they are cafily 


ancited to what they at firſt never intend- 
ed, and to fallow him blindly and fu- 
riouſly, though their paſſions and views 
be all the while quite different from his. 
His buſineſs is to make them believe (nor 
is it a hard taſk) that he has no defign or 


| "Intereſt but theirs, till at laſt they ſacri- 


fice all for his intereſt againſt their own. 
For they therefore believe him a patriot 


| becaule they ſee him angry and oppoting : 


a very falſe rule to judge by ; but the po- 
pulace feldom have any truer. 

ls the moſtrighteous adminiſtration ever 
free from oppoſition, or the moſt virtuous 
miniſter from reproach ? I wiſh they 


were. Cicero was baniſhed his country 
for having ſaved it, and the worſt man in 
Rome had popularity enough to ruin the 
beſt. Even Catiline was a ſtrenuous op- 
1 of power, boldly charged the go- 


vernment 
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vernment with oppreſſion, aſſumed the 
airs and language of a patriot, and expreſſed 
great zeal for liberty; ſo did his execrable 
gang and followers. They were all op- 
poſers, all patriots. Was the lord-chancel- 
lor Clarendon, that good Engliſhman and 
uncorrupt miniſter, protected by the in- 
tegrity of his adminiſtration, and the 
cleanneſs of his hands, againſt calumny 
and oppoſers? So far otherwiſe, that, 
with all his ſervices and innocence, he 
fell a ſacrihce to thoſe oppoſers, who 
having afterwards engroſſed to themſelves 
the power, which by their wicked arts and 
lies he had loſt, made it ſoon effectually 
appear, by their abandoned meaſures, by 
their rapaciouſneſs, and ſchemes of pub- 
lic ſervitude, how naturally they had hated 
and oppoſed a miniſter ſo unlike them- 
ſelves. Yet bad as they were, and gocd as 
he was, they had ſucceeded in rendering 
him unpopular; for they ſpared no ſort 
of popular falſhoods and aſperſions to 
make him odious. | 

Did lord-chancellor Somers, did the 


lord-treaſurer Godolphin, with all their 
C virtues 
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virtues and abilities, with all their public 
ſpirit, with all the integrity and ſucceſs 
of their adminiſtration, eſcape reproach 
and oppoſition? So far otherwiſe, that 
they were moſt virulently aſſaulted and 
vilified ; one of them impeached, both 
of them expoſed in libels to the mob, and 
both forced to retire. 

What follows then ? Is all oppoſition 
to be diſcouraged and aboliſhed? God 
forbid. Let oppreſſion and oppreſſors, 
and every unjuſt adminiſtration, be for 


ever oppoſed. But where the laws rule, 


where liberty flouriſhes, and where a le- 
gal adminiſtration prevails, general oppoſi- 
tion ought to be out of countenance and 
ceaſe. When under ſucha ſituation, the op- 
poſition continues conſtant and furious; all 
good, all calm and diſintereſtedmen will con- 
demn it : even the vulgar will at laſt ceaſe 
to mind it, and they who are the authors 
of it will make but an ill figure with poſ- 
terity. It may flouriſh amongſt the mul- 
titude for a while, but in time it will loſe 
its force, and at laſt grow contemptible, or 
be forgot. 

It 
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It requires but a ſmall degree of ſagacity 
to diſtinguiſh between public zeal and pri- 
vate paſſion, however the latter may aſ- 
ſume the name of the former; and in an 
oppoſition which continually rages, it will 
eaſily be ſeen that it is men and not mea- 


ſures that give the real offence, eſpecially 


when the oppoſers have themſelves for- 


merly approved and promoted the very 


ſame meaſures which they afterwards op- 
pole. When men act this inconſiſtent 
part, a very plain underſtanding will find 
out the true cauſe of ſuch different con- 
duct. Sophiſtry and explanations will not 
do: it will ſtill be remembered that this 
new love for our country did not appear, 
at leaſt in the ſame light, till we were 
firſt grown very angry at particular men, 
and that ſuch public ſpirit ſeems to riſe out 
of private reſentment. 

I wonder why gentlemen, who violently 
diſlike miniſters, would ever be miniſters 
(as ſome of them have been, and perhaps 
are not utterly bent againſt being ſo for the 
time to come), or why they did not, when 


they were ſo, propoſe theſe generous plans 
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of reformation which they are ſo ready to 


offer when they are. not miniſters, and 


conſequently have not the ſame power and 
opportunity of accompliſhing. Would it 
not ſeem to follow, that they then thought 
the ſame either unneceſſary or impracti- 
cable? And if they thought ſo then, 1s 
it not very unfair to expect from miniſters 


in place what they themſelves, When there, 


found needleſs or impoſſible? And is it 
not very wicked to rail at them for not 
performing impoſiibilities ? 

Another inconſiſtency, no leſs flagrant, 
has been, their continual outcry againſt 
corruption at elections, and their conti- 
nual practice of it. If they could do 
without it, why did they practiſe it? 
If it was inevitable, why did they rail at 
it? Or was it right in them, and in all 
others criminal? This likewiſe puts me 
in mind of the outcry againſt the corrup- 
tion of boroughs in former reigns, when 
they, who were the loudeſt in that cry» 
were openly guilty of the moſt danger- 
pus corruption with relation to boroughs, 
and to all elections in general ; for, when 
under 
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to under this pretence they had voted any 
d man out of parliament, whom they did 
1d not like there, they ſhamefully poſtponed 
it ordering the writ for a new election, as 
it often as they apprehended that the ſame 
I or any other perſon equally out of their 
is favour, would be choſen there. | 

6 General complaints againſt public miſ- 
„ management and male-adminiſtration are 
it eaſily made, and therefore very common, 
t even in the beſt of times. The late earl 


of Godolphin was charged with not having 
accounted to the public for above thirty- 
five millions of public money, though by 
the public accounts it appeared that he 
had fairly applied every ſhilling ; yet ſuch 
was the bitterneſs and diſhoneſty of party 
and his enemies, that he was branded to 
the nation, in a vote of the Houſe of 
Commons, with the above falſe and mon- 
ſtrausc alumny, which, atleaſt for a while, 
was, by the greateſt part of the nation, 
believed, as a proof of the notorious in- 
Juſtice and fury, as well as the blind cre- 
dulity of party. Yet theſe his enemies ſet 
up for reſcuing their country from rapine 
| and 
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and miſrule, and had raiſed a cry that the cl 
nation and the church were juſt finking ; cc 
that the former miniſtry had been cor- m 
rupters of the legiſlature, betrayers of al 
their truſt, and enemies to their country; cli 
that they were odious to God and man, m 
and Heaven and earth had conſpired to 
overthrow them, that room might be el 
made for their oppoſers, who had no view w 
but to purify and ſave. it 
Long before this, the ſame party, on th 
| deſign to blacken the government of king of 
Lf William, accuſed the earl of Ranelagh, m 
| paymaſter of the army, &c. of having na 
miſapplied one and twenty millions. It al 
was confidently ſaid, that ſome millions w 
of that money had been ſent to Holland, th 
great ſums given to favourites, and greater 60 
to bribe members of parliament. Vet to 40 
the ſhame, though not to the ſilence of cc 
party, he accounted fairly for the appli- ec 
cation of the whole. His great employ- he 
ment was indeed his greateſt guilt; he loſt ol 
that employment, and a virtuous and elo- ſp 
quent patriot condeſcended to take one th 
en 


half of it, though he was wont to de- 


clare, 


. 
clare, that places and integrity were in- 
conſiſtent things. There were more cla- 
mours about other accounts in that reign, 
all raiſed by the malecontents, and all as 
clearly refuted, upon a full and fair exami- 
mination by the lords. 

Party has neither hononr nor mercy, 
elſe general charges againſt miniſters 
would not be thus made at random; but 
it is uſual for all malecontents to rail at 
the times, and at miniſters, as the authors 
of ſuch times. In the mouth of every 
man who is angry at the government, the 
nation is ruined; and this is the ſtile of 
all ſuch men at all times. Remarkable 
were the words of Sir E dS rin 
the Houſe of Commons many years ago: 
In ſhort, Mr. Speaker, this nation is 
% undone ; Scotland is diſcontented, Ire- 
land granted away, and the Weſt-Indies 
* a neſt of -pirates.” When afterwards 
he had got an employment, the face of 
our affairs did not appear to him ſo de- 
ſperate, nor did he complain of the times, 
though the times were not changed, what- 
ever he himſelf were. 

2 : Burnet 
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Burnet obſeryes truly enough, That 
«« every cry againſt a miniſter is apt to be 
« well entertained ; ſome envy him, 
* others are angry at him; many hope 
*© to ſhare in the ſpoils of him, or of his 
« friends that fall with him; and a love 
of change, and a wantonneſs of mind, 
makes the attacking a miniſter a diver- 
+4 fian to the reſt.” Lord Somers, one of 
the ableſt and worthieſt miniſters that ever 
this or any nation produced, was, in the 
bitterneſs and extravagance of faction, ac- 
cufed, even as a confederate and ſhares 


with Kid, an infamous pirate and robber, 


accuſed of it even in the Houſe of Com- 
mons; and it was urged there as a reaſon 
why he ſhould be diſmiſſed from his em- 
ployment. Such black conſtructions 
are men who are engaged in parties apt 
* to make of the actions of thoſe whom 
« they intend to diſgrace, even againſt 
% their own. conſciences,” ſays Burnet. 
Did fuch wicked, ſuch bitter uſage of lord 
Somers ariſe from a ſpirit of patrioti/m ? 
Was it not rather the effect of the fouleft 
and moſt deſperate malice, the rage of 
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party; and the madneſs of oppoſition, ſo 
deſtructive of all candour and truth, and 
eonſequeg ly of all natriatiſin? 

T would by ho means affert; or even 
ſuggeſt, that public ſpirit ariſes from pri- 
vate pique; or any idle narrow paſſion ; 
bur I will venture to ſay, that private-paſ> 
fion often calls itſelf public ſpirit ] and 
that very ſelſiſh and very fooliſh men cal} 
themſelves patriots, and traduce others, 


much wiſer and better than theniſelves, 8 


enemies to their country. I doubt not 


but ſome oppoſe a juſt adminiſtration from 


good motives and a well-meaning inten- 
tion; but I will venture to ſay, that many 
others contur with them upon low and 
contemptible inducements, and with a 
view to their own' intereſt only, patriots” 
for themſelves, and er d APRN for 
private ends. | 

As to the preſent ſituation of liberty, 
and the condition of our government, I 
thank God I can find more cauſes of com- 
fort than of fear or defpair. For thoſe 
who deſpair (if there be any of | thoſe) 
they are either ſuch as grieve that they 
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cannot change it, or they are ſuch as take 


up their note and paſſion implicitly, and 


are afraid, becauſe others bid them fear 5 
or they are ſuch, Who having long in- 


dulged anger ad ſpleen, ſee nothing but 
what is gloomy; portentous, and fearful, 
Others, of more penetration and clearer 
apprehenſion, though they may join in 
the cry of danger, and promote it, may be 


preſumed not to be greatly in earneſt, 


though they may: think it expedient to 
ſeem ſo. This is a latitude ' which great 
men, the leaders of parties, generally al- 


low themſelves; to act the part moſt con- 
ducing to their ends, by aſſuming paſſions 


which they do not much feel, in order 


to hide paſhons which they really poſſeſs. * 


Was liberty ever ſo largely and fo 
equally - diffuſed amongſt , all orders of 


men, in any country as it is here, and 


now? Was it ever ſo powerfully felt and 
prevailing in former reigns, or in any 
commonwealth, paſt or preſent ? Whence 
then can come its danger, if it has been 
continually increaſing ? T'hope not from 


licentiouſneſs that is, from being too 
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great, and therefore greatly abuſed. This 
would be dangerous indeed, dangerous to 
liberty, itſelf; ſince liberty has been often 
betrayed, by turning it into wantonneſs, 
and by carrying it beyond ſuch bounds as 
liberty itſelf, in order to laſt, will W 
Want. 

Such danger cannot ariſe from the nature 
of our conſtitution, the beſt framed of any 
upon earth to create and preſerve liberty, 1 
unleſs it can be ſhewn that the balance of 
the legiſlature is broken, and one, part 
maſter of the other ; as when the parlia- 
ment ſet aſide the king, or when the king 
laid afide parliaments. Theſe parts are 
now in perfect union; the king in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the prerogative, without ſtretching. 
or abuſing it, and every member free to 
vote as he pleaſes. It is not pretended 
that the parliament is too powerful for the 
crown ; and I cannot ſee that the crown is 
too powerful for the parliament. | 


Neither can I ſee any danger to liberty 


from the characters of thoſe employed in 


the adminiſtration., I ſee them do no ar- 
bitrary actions; I ſee them countenance 
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fortune, of as great abilities and inde- 


G 
TIO principles; be age 


oy n6 deſperate meaſures ; I ſee them 


ſapportet by men of as great ptobity and 


pendency as any in the thiee Kingdoms; 
men as remarkable for their loye of li- 
berty and the conſtitution; men who ah- 
hor lavety, and alt the ways of it, and 
would ſeorn to be flaves; of to ſuffer others 
tobe fo; and ate therefore good patriots, 
in ſpite of ſlander, and all ſuggeſtions ta. 
the contrary. Nor is any man leſs a pa- 
triot for Keeping an employment in 4 mi- 
niſtry which he approves, than he whs 
diflikes the miniſtry becauſe he has not 
7 e e if there be any ſuch 
Neither can any thing more ſhew 

40 vaon and partiality of any man 
whatſoever, than to believe and ſuggeſt 
what we hear often ſuggeſted, that all 
places are ene all enen ere 
mina. . 

Dun g alen without batte 
and men to fi them? Or do men ever 


reuſbm thus but in their anger? And do 
they Ever once _ thus; when they and 
their 


6 
their end. ate ih place! Ir is; tllere⸗ 
fore, very great rudenefs and calumny, 


and a tet of fplirenty, thus to traduce then 


in place, becauſe they ate iti place. 


Though ſuch calumny may be principal 


intended for one man, it is in effect thrown 
at eyery man who conicuts with" Him in 
his meaſures ; ſince if he and his meas 
ſires de wicked, fo art they who ttticdr 
with him in them, as many of the beſt men 
and greateſt ſubjects do. Let it thetefors 
confideted how extenſive and a 
ch calutnny is, | 
There is « certain common Sr plalitich 
very much abuſed for want of being ex 
plained and underſtood, That whatever has 


power to fave u nation, has likewiſs power 10 
dftroy it; which is true, When it is 


meant of one man, or a feu men, inveſted 


with ſwvereign power. It is true of d- 
ſpotic princes who rule by mere will, and 
by armies depending upon theit will; but 
it is not true of a nation preſerving. .itfelf 
by laws of its o-] Ʒn- making, and power 
of its wh keeping, or its 6wn limiting, 
* © oy am army which it pays, and eany 

| when 
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| when it wil Albig Such a nation, and 


che numerous repreſentatives of ſuch a 
nation, can ng more deſtroy themſelves 
than we can ſuppoſe that any individual 


ſuch as are firſt mad. 
Whoever i is truſted with the public She 


| teckion, muſt be truſted with the power 


of protecting; and whatever hath power 
to govern and protect the whole, that i is, 
whoever have both the legiſlative and 
executive power, may gertainly turn it to 
evil as well as to good, to  oppreſs as well 
38 to protect. Vet it doth not from hence 
follow that it will always be ſo abuſed and 
perverted ; otherwiſe, - all governments 


every where, even the freeſt that exiſt or 


can be framed, would be as bad as the 


worſt and moſt violent; fince all govern-⸗ 


ments have equal power, that is, power 
unlimited, elſe they could not be called 
governments, which, in order to ſubſiſt 

and anſwer the ends of ſociety, muſt be 
abſolute over the governed. But the ſe-; 
curity, or the want of ſecurity, liberty or 
_, ariſes Irony! the. Manner of placing, 

| 3 0G 


will deſtroy himſelf, which none do but | 
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this power, equally ſupreme i in all perfect 
governments. Our monarchy, and every 


part of the legiſlature, is limited; but 


the legiſlature entire is unlimited, and 


its power as ample and extenſive as that of 
the Great Turk over the lives, perſons, | 
and properties of men. The great dif- 


ference is, that we have numerous repre- 


ſentatives and legiſlators, who are them- 

ſelves parties and ſharers in whatever they 
wiſely or weakly eſtabliſh and ordain for 
the whole. This is the beſt and only 
caution men can have that their governors 
do not abuſe and oppreſs them. Whereas 
the Great Turk, being. himſelf the ſtate 
and repreſentative of the ſtate, and there 
being no reſtraint to check his worſt paſ- 
fions and follies, no certain ſecurity, and 


no ſort of regular liberty can ever be ex- 
pected from his government. 


This, therefore, is an hjeczzan againſt 
government itſelf in any ſhape, that being 
able to ſave implies an ability to deſtroys. 
fince every government muſt have ſuch 
ability; but no government well modelled 
can ever have ſuch inclination. Where 

the 
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. — ac0 ymerous, nd inte 
© ed-in the proſeryation of the whole, they 
will, for their own ſakes, preſerve the 
. whole; Some of them may be weak, 
ſome corrupt, all of them may. poſſibly 
be. miſtaken ; but it is not probable they 
will ſacrifige themſelves, by ſacrificing 
their own and public liberty, There may 
be an onception of two to this rule; but 
a few exceptions rather 1 a 
en general rules 

To conclude this head, Þproma rg 
does 2nd muſt; always and every where, 
infer al power, with the ab/olute direction, 
application, and delegation of that powers 
and ever happieſt is that country and thoſe 
people whers it is moſt naturally diftri« 
buted and balanced, where the governing 
and the governed are equally intereſted in 
che n of each 2 TE 


— thretione and 
advieo concorning part y- writings. 
One patticular confideration fhould ae 
company all the actions of men, namely. 
8 be meral ; eſpecially where ſuck 

| — 
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28 ions ae "others; more eſpecially 2 
they ffect many j above all, if they affect 
foriety in generul. And as all- writings 
which are addreſſed to the public do ſb, it 
is greatly incumbent upon? the writers, 
and their duty, as honeſt men and good 
cĩtinens, to take ſtrict care that what they 
write'be honeſt and fair, as well as uſeful 
and important. This is the purpoſe, this 
the morality of writing, and all men of 
good minds will religiouſly obſerve it; if 
they do not, they 3 nn * 
pamipts. (3269.00 | 
This rule, which, Aud be eb 
one, is too little regarded, commonly quite 
— violated, as in many in- 
ſtances, ſo particularly in party-writingsꝭ 
which, inſtead of doing public good, and 
iuſtructing the people, too often miſlead 
them, miſrepteſent men, falſify things, 
and do popular injuſtice and miſchief. 
Indeed, during the ſtrife of two parties, 
it is almoſt impoſſible to meddle with 
either, and yet pleaſe both. The very 
word” implies . partrality in ſubſtance as 
well as in ound. If you ſay that they 
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ne u when they. are mot 


apparently ſo, you affend both. If you 
 Yinilicate one, hough upon the beit 
. grounds, "you diſoblige the other ;, For 
. Ben are not the zules by 


whom e wiſhi to he always in the wrong, 
we are reatly.to think always in the wrong, 
and therefore are not very willing to on 
them in the right, even when they ar e ĩn 
the right. When, therefore, this party- 
fpirit-prevails, which is often raiſed and 
ſpread by immoral and party writings; it 
- 'a difficult and perhaps an unacceptable 
- taſk to attempt to reſtore mutual peace 
and charity, with the exereiſe of calm 


Teaſon, and the love of truth, thougb it 


be a.taſk worthy of ia rt porract. 1 
Party is too apt to taiſe the paſſians, and 
to keep them continually awake; and 
when men are in à heat; they are a 


Hens it r bat palty-writinge ard gene- 
"rally Herbs, tpitefül) full of miſtepreſen- 
"tics dnt File characters, framed not to 


* vines" appears bu 10 mortify and 


ME | provoke 
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| 0 
provoke them; not to inform the people, 


but to incenſe and ſtighten them. What 
eum be more immoral chan this? What 
more diſhoneſt; and indeed contemptible, 


when their whole or chief merit conſiſts 
in propagating falſhood and injuſtice, in 
raiſing” falſe altarms;- and abuſing popular 
credality:? It is, therefore, no wonder 
vail and be popular for a while, fink into 
oblivion, as ſoon as the uproar Which 
+ PER or n me l is 
over.” 

Who: now ate on even 1 Ley 
Rona Obſervators, or Defoe's. Reviews, 
or Leſlie's Rehearſals, or the Examiners, 
with a ſhoal of other writings; all af 
much noiſe and ſome eſteem in their 
day dare ſays; that many of the pre- 
ſent generation never heard of their 
names, As they were ſolely confined to 
party and party-quarrels, and allied only 
to the ſquabble of the times, they Pe- 
riſhed with time, and wich Partyrheats. 


Though people be, partial: to ſuch writings 
| ns a 2 * e are a- float, 


and 
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lar men as their darſings or their averſlon, 


| beſtowed, frequently bee them. 


ES. 
1 they: have marked out partieu- 


they generally do them juſtice at laſt; and 
both falſe invective and falſe: panegyric 
die with che petſons on whom they were 


_ Writings: which meddle with he pub 


= le, ſhouldego upom a foundation and prin- 


ciple as wide and diffuſive; as the public. 
Men of ſenſe will never believe, tat 
writings Which deſcend to ſpite and per- 
ſonalitigs;: can be diſintereſted or bandid, 
or purſue public good only. Public ſpirit 
conſiders nothing but what has relation to 
the publie ; and it is needleſs and ridicu - 
lous ta enter into perſonalities, where a 
man's public actions are ſufficient to con- 
dem him. If the puniſument of -public 
guilt be all that is aimed at, why ſhould- 
we fall upon his perſon or private ny 
which bear no relation to the public? 

It is indeed a ſtrong preſumption, when, 
a mans ptivate character is attacked, that 
his publig character is innocent. Na juſt 
judge, diſtinguiſhed either by good under - 


ſtanding or good ern ever treated 
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theigreateſt criminal with rage or bitter 


deal in ſuch on atty”oceafion+ nor is it at 
all needful to thoſe WHO attend only to 
facts, and the Proofs el elt or ing 
nocence. * 18 o 2 e Dees THESTR 
What elſe is the reaſon Slots n 


norant writers are generally | abuſeful; but 


thut they want matter and manners? Be- 
ſides, the road of ahuſe is ſo common 
and ſo eaſy; that it requires no genius, or 


ay one good quality er accompliſhinbnt 


to purſue it. Any creature that can ſpeak, 
can lie and call names; and the loweſt; 
the moſt fooliſh, en ren e vi 
race; excel moſt in it | 

The \horality of * ved bogen to be 
conſidered and attended to by all who 
write, in whatever they write, that their 


Vritings be true, candid, and uſeful; that 


they treat others us they would have others 
treat them, and that for every propoſition 
which they advance, for every conclufion 
or character which they draw, they can 
anſwer to God, to the 19 d n | 
own conſcience, | * 


9 | 1 
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915 this -reaſohable rule of the maraliij 
F writings were obſerved; how much good 
Would it produee, how much evil pre- 


vent? It would certainly bring great 
quiet, to the public and to particulars, and 
greatly promote peace, charity, and ho- 
det. 
more! cowatdly;' than for a man to fit 
ſaſely and covertly in his eloſet, and from 
thence, as from a eitadel, aſſault the ten- 
and aſperſions, Whether he do it by de- 
ſcriptions, innuendos, falſe parallels, or 
any other way. The world is protte to 
eenſure,/and to believe evil of the beſt and 
moſt innocent men, whenever it is charged 
upon them by the worſt; and he muſt be 
the wiekedeſt of all creatures, who ſcatters 
reproaches to hurt the harmleſs, and 
charges any man whomſoever. with any, 


unjuſt. imputations whatſoever. It is ſtill 
an aggravation. of ſuch wickedneſs, when 
by it | public uprotit and Aiſcontents are 
raiſed, and the people are inflamed and 
terrified by a torrent of ſlander and calum- 
nies caſt upon their governors, True pa- 
riots im 


Nothing can be more diſhoneſt or 
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uiid abhors all c and, were it at= 
tended to, would cure it. 

There is a natural retjude in the mind 
of en honeſt man, a love of juſtice and 
truth, and an abhorrence of whatever is 
unxightequs and untrue. And the ſame 
honeſty of heart which determines a man 
to be juſt in his private dealings, will in- 
fluence and direct his public conduct; and 
he will be full as tender of injuring the 
character, and miſrepreſenting! the actions 
of public men, as cal of his e 
neightours, 

This rule cannot but be uſcful qnd 
agrecable to all who ſtudy. to write like 
tue patriata, diveſtad of paſſion. and of 
party - ſpirit, and by this rule let the patri- 
atiſm of Writers dere _ TOO 
e, 2 
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The very few remai ng Copies of the * 
luable and uſeful ks may be had of T. 


1. Sir Thomas Roe's Negoviations at the Ottoman 


| e containing re and important Mat- 


rs relating to the Turkiſh Empire; uh bis litertiry 
Correfpondence with the moſt alluftrious Perſons, and 


veral curious Part RG 8 to rade, antie 
ene e 16 Ong cel. Fol. 
Price bound i}, & 8+ | 
2. The Hiſto and A n of the CF 
kay > and — In Her wit 8 
e ents W 
N n aer A Ke u One Vd. Fol. Prie 
85 * 45 
Hiſtory of. the World; 


A . his 125 5 ee e ng of his Life 100 


Writings.” By W. Gehe, Eig. wo Vols. Fol. | 


Price-bound al. 102. 
4 Sir Robert tkins's. Hiftory and Anale of 


| Glouceſterſhire. Illuftrated with Seventy-three Cop - 
| 2 . p One large Vol. Fol. Price bound 2 J. 8 s. 


'F 
phical and practical, "diſplaying the Arts of 


Go of the Statates at Large. Six Ras 
6 A 8. "Treatife of Agriculture, both philoſo- 


ns Age 520, Illuſtrated with 


per-Plates, rice bound . 


15 Ie The Univerſal Ado "07 Sir John Fi 
8. The Engliſhmay's Right: 117 Dialogue 00 Juris 


ne Vol. amo. Price ound 


By * Wes, / Prue ſewed 18. 


Speedily will be publiſhed, 


A complete Edition the W of Charles Da- 
venant, N. Nr rg to the 52 and Revenue 
of England, the Plantation Trade, the Eaſt-India 
Trade, the African Trade, &c. now firſt collected: 


Win an Account of the Life and Writings of the 
Author. — Apeaeas 
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